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TO ADVERTISERS. 





Ox Monday the 14th inst. Tue Tarver will begin to admit Advertisements, 
but under such an arrangement of its letter-press as will take nothing 
from the reader. 

This opportunity may be particularly worthy the attention of those who 
deal in commodities conducive in any way to the Graces of Life, whether 
intellectual or external, such as Books, Music, Paintings, Engravings, 
Sculpture, Apparel, Jewellery, or any kind of Fancy Article; in 
short, anything connected with habits of elegance and refinement. 


The space of Tue Tatier devoted to this purpose will be of necessity a 
great deal smaller than in other Daily Papers, so that every Apverrise- 
ment will be sure of being seen; and Advertisers will bear in mind, 
that as the readers of the paper consist of Play-goers, Men of Leisure, 
Actors and Actresses, Accomplished Women in general, the Lovers of 
Books, Music, &c., and other cultivators of social intercourse and amuse- 
ment, they form the very description of persons who are the most likely 
to repay the use made of its columns. 


Advertisements received at the TatLer Orricr, 4 Catherine street, Strand ; 
also by Mr G. Reynett, Country Newspaper and General Advertising 
Office, 42 Chancery lane; and by Messrs C. and W. Reynect, at the 
Printing Office, 45 Broad street, Golden square. 


NOTICES OF NEW BOOKS. 





The Annual Retrospect of Public Affairs, for 1831. In Two 
Volumes. Volume the First. 12mo. pp. 320. (Third Vol. of 
Dr Lardner’s Cabinet Library.) Longman. 


We thought we had done with this volume; but we return to it 
once more, to give its character of Lafayette, and to notice a 
remark or two respecting that admirable person, and the late 
revolution. 


. ‘ It was lucky for the public tranquillity,’ says the writer, ‘ that 
among the persons now ready to take the lead, there was a man 
like Lafayette, who enjoyed the full confidence of the victorious 
party,—whose name had been known to the people for upwards of 
forty years, as their warm and consistent friend ; whose reputation 
had been identified with the national glory ; and who already repre- 
sented in his person two revolutions, in the new and old world. 

‘ The popularity of the venerable chief was great and undisputed. 
Generous, affable, and kind-hearted in private life, adored by a 
patriarchal family of three generations, he enjoyed a national repu- 
tation as a patriot and lover of freedom, which had been accumu- 
lating without a drawback for fifty years. As an ardent champion 
for liberty and national independence, he drew his youthful sword 
in the cause of America, and shared the friendship as well as the 
toils and renown of Washington. The principles for which he then 
fought, were afterwards his guides in all situations of life, and amid 
all vicissitudes of fortune. This invariable consistency and entire 
devotion to the popular cause, constituted the charm of his charac- 
ter, and gave him an influence over the minds of his countrymen, 
which neither his rank, his abilities, nor his services could have 
commanded. Exiled from France as the enemy of liberty, because 
he was the friend of order, and arrested in Austria as the enemy of 
order because he was the friend of liberty, he continued equally 
faithful to his principles in the prison of Olmutz, as in the com- 
mand of the National Guard of France. At the head of the first 
revolution as long as it was unstained with atrocities, he never 
deserted its principles in their disgrace ; having the good fortune to 
escape the honours of the empire, and to incur the hatred of the 
Testoration, he brought an unsullied glory and long-tried virtue to 
strengthen and direct the second. General Gerard and some of the 
other permanent deputies were likewise objects of public confidence, 
as being always opposed to the court. The General took the com- 
mand of the regular troops. Lafayette, who had been the founder 
of the National Guard in 1789, and who was always looked upon 
as their father, was now invested with the command in chief of this 
effective instrument of national security and public order, and 
repaired to the Hotel de Ville, at the head of a great body of 
guards, and surrounded by an immense assemblage of citizens in a 
high state of excitement and enthusiasm. 

_ “From this place he issued animated proclamations for encourag- 
ing the people, regulating the service, and organizing the formation 





of the civic militia, to whom the protection of life, property, and 
liberty, was now exclusively intrusted. Sentinels and patrols from 
this force were sent to all quarters of the capital. Towards the 
evening a deputation from St Cloud arrived at the Hotel de Ville 
to propose an accommodation, on the conditions of forming a 
liberal ministry and rescinding the ordinances. But, as Marmont 
had predicted, it came too late. New rights had been created by 
victory. The sovereignty of the people was now triumphant over 
the sovereignty of the throne. The Hotel de Ville was more 
powerful than the Tuilleries; and the municipality of Paris, instead 
of acknowledging a portfolio, had a crown to give away. No 
reliance could be placed on the faith of a man who had already 
broken his oath, or the mercy of a — who had swept the streets 
of his capital with grape-shot ;—and Charles X had ceased to reign.’ 
—P. 231. 

The deputies were then got together, and the crown on the 7th 
of August, was given to the Duke of Orleans. A republic, how- 
ever, had been wished for by many :— 

‘ Assemblages of republicans, consisting of students from the 
different schools, who had fought during the revolution; and the 
leaders of different popular associations, had collected round the 
chamber on the 6th, and had excited some alarm among its mem- 
bers. Addressing themselves to the deputies as they passed, they 
declared, that in not deciding for a republic they were betraying the 
cause of those who had driven away the Bourbons, General 
Lafayette and another popular deputy, M. B. Constant, harangued 
them on their illegal proceedings, and requested them to disperse 
quietly, with some effect ; but did not entirely obtain their object. 
After the sitting was over, they proceeded to the amount of several 
hundreds, to the place de Louis XV, in a tumultuous manner, and 
threatened to engage greater bodies of the students, and to procure 
a reinforcement of armed citizens from the fauxbourgs on the fol- 
lowing day, to compel the Chamber of Deputies to do its duty. It 
was suspected by some that General Lafayette had not been so 
zealous as he ought to have been in exerting his influence to put 
down this political mob, and that he would not have been displeased 
to hear the word President of a Republic attached to his name. In 
this case, the government could not have stood a month, and all 
Europe would have taken the alarm at the prospect of anarchy in 
France. In such critical circumstances, M. Delessert, aud several 
friends of the venerable republican, waited upon him and his son, 
M. George Lafayette, to press them to more active interference, on 
a threat, that if the assemblage again collected it must be dispersed 
by an armed force. This menace had its effect for the time. Dele- 
gates were sent round to the clubs and the schools to countermand 
the meeting; and the deputies were allowed to vote the charter, 
and to dispose of the crown without molestation or tumult.’— 
P. 235: 

We differ with two points in this account of Lafayette and the 
Revolution,—first in the distinction drawn between his ability and 
his virtue ; and second, with the assertion that a republican govern- 
ment would not have lasted a month. The author, by the way, 
repeats the saying attributed to Lafayette, that the new monarchy, 
with the Duke of Orleans at the head of it, was the “ best of repub- 
lics.” We have seen the authenticity of this saying denied. We 
know not what it is possible for the General to have said in a 
moment of transport at the exit of Charles X; nor do we forget, 
that although he gave up and has never since resumed his title of 
Marquis, he stood by the first constitutional monarchy, as well as 
advocated the second. But we doubt whether he could think any 
monarchy which retains the means of corruption, the “best of 
republics,’—unless, indeed, he expected it shortly to become a 
different thing than it turned out. Perhaps he did; for he has 
gone out himself, dissatisfied with it. ‘To return, however, to our 
two points ; we think it is high time for the world no longer to be 
under the delusion of making those distinctions between ability and 
a commanding height of virtue, which are so flattering to men of a 
second-rate order, and which have done so much harm, by 
leading people to suppose great goodness and great discern- 
ment incompatible. Ability (or what is so called), though 
found often among men not of the highest virtue, is sure in the 
end to Jose, in direct proportion to its want of goodness, whe- 
ther the loss occur in a public shape or private. In_ private, 
the man gets a seared heart, and loses his comfort: in public 
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he loses or injures some great cause. Now we hold that an extreme 
condition of moral excellence and consistency like Lafayette’s (we 


do not speak in the canting, but in the philosophic sense) is of 


necessity accompanied with the very highest kind of discernment. 
It is itself a proof of it; or it is the instinct of the discernment, 
enabling the possessor to dispense with the usual ways of acquiring 
it. And we have no doubt whatsoever, that men, gifted to that 
degree, will always be found, by those capable of understanding 
them, gifted with the power of shewing the intellectual instinct 


which it implies; and able, when the occasion is worthy of 


them, to think and discourse in the very best and most convincing 
manner. Lafayette is remarkable, in the Chamber of Deputies, 
for the fineness of his sense, and the deep impression which it 
makes ; nor does he want, when he thinks them necessary, the sen- 
tentious tact of the orator, or the smartness of the humourist; as 
was shewn the other day, when he spoke so happily about “ men 
who were furious with moderation.” He gets up in the assembly, 


looks and speaks in his usual natural manner, and lets the «wisdom of 


the truth that is in him take its course. Couid a man of less good- 
ness be so able a reasoner ? Could a reasoner of less ability be so 
gooda man? We think not; for then he would not be altogether 
the man he is, and governments would have abounded with La- 
fayettes, perfect in their character for honesty, and outlasting, in 
the consequences of it, the wisdom that is corrupted into cunning. 
What is the amount of these, and where is their success? What 
seed of intended and included good has their adversity sown? For 
this too is the privilege of what (for want of a word to express it) 
may be called ayathosophy, or the identification of wisdom and 
goodness. The very non-success of an illustriously good man 
leaves a sting of sweetness in the hearts of his followers that is sure 
to produce good. Love incites doctrine; doctrine opinion; and 
opinion moves the world. 

With regard to the republic which “would not have stood a month,” 
we are convinced that it would have been triumphantly settled on 
the instant,—more triumphantly than the new monarchy, more to 
the astonishment (we grant) of the allied monarchies ; but for that 
very reason more to their utter bafflement and non-resistance. It 
would have petrified them, in every sense of the word. Why should 
it not? Itis the sense of right on the part of the French that has 
enabled them to maintain their position: and what right had 
they not to eject Bourbonism altogether, and set up the same form 
of government that the Anglo-Americans did? The right was in- 
disputable. It would have been put to the allied courts in the 
calmness of conscious strength, and of the beautiful triumph of the 
Three Days; and not one would have dared to gainsay it. Whether 
the French themselves would have suffered it to last, is another 
question. We think they would; because the diffusion of know- 
ledge, especially in France, has rendered the community wiser, and 
less inclined to mingle right with wrong; which is a fact the Tories 
of this country cannot discern, nor believe in, because their own 
pretended rights are mixed up so exceedingly with wrong. 


SIR THOMAS LAWRENCE. 
TO THE TATLER. 

Dear Mr Tartier,—Your criticisms on works of art are so just 
and so piquantes, that many of your readers regret their infre. 
quency : but while I admit that your remarks on Sir Thomas Law- 
rence are not exceptions to them, being in the main no less true than 
severe, may I be permitted to hint, that, in spite of his sophistica- 
tions of style, and his courtier-like treatment of nature, - had a 
feeling for grace and truth, which, though evidenced in meretricious 
modes, and almost neutralized by them, did nevertheless redeem, in 
a certain measure, the “ showy and flimsy ” quality of too many of 
his pictures? Let me recall to your recollection those two por. 
traits of the Pope and Cardinal Gonsalvi, which, maugre the 
Lawrence-like expression of the faces, I think you must allow to be 
splendid works of art, and as such, worthy of a better fate than you 
predict for them. I may be allowed to assure you, dear Mr 
Tat.er, that I lament the want of integrity in Lawrence’s style, 
as much as you condemn it; that I think, with you, his drawing was 
merely neat and clever, by virtue of mechanical skill and practice, 
and that its very gracefulness was artificial; but I must differ with 
youin thinking that that accomplishment had any share in 
“ spoiling” him; for I conceive that in him the man spoilt the 
artist, and the sycophantic character the beautiful style. I cannot 
help thinking, that not only Lawrence was great as an artist, by 
virtue of his feeling for nature,—of his fine sense of the merely 
beautiful,—his nice perception of eye and his ready skill of hand— 
but that without the first qualification, which I contend he pos- 
sessed, the latter would bave been quite insufficient to enable him to 
evince those refinements of art which distinguished his best works, 
He threw mind into his art, though his portraits, as you justly 
observe ‘‘ want soul.’? His mind, I grant, was “ subdued to the 
quality” of his company, and his taste was sophisticated ; but still, 
I would maintain the existence of his natural genius for art, though 
I cannot argue for its supremacy over the insincerities and false 
refinements of his style-—I have proved myself so poor an apologist, 
that, were it not that I feel with how much force a sweeping cen- 
sure from you (who so rarely indulge in them) will act on the fame 
of Lawrence, in the minds of those whose opinions are of value in 
matters of taste, I should not trouble you with this attempt to 
modify the excommunication to which you have sentenced hin. 

Your admiring reader, 
A Lover or Art. 

[We suspect that our correspondent and ourselves are of one 
identical opinion on this point: only a severe mode of putting the 
case against Lawrence rouses his good-nature to take the favourable 
side, while an over-estimation of the President’s merits provoked 
| us into that kind of sweeping censure which, we are well pleased 
| to be told, is not usual with us. We cannot help thinking, that in 
the very best of Lawrence’s works there is a certain air of conscious 
fragility, such as might be supposed to be instinctive in himself, and 
which, with a varnish of aristocratical self-possession over it, was 
the prevailing expression he found among his fashionable sitters. 
They were “ of the porcelain clay of the earth,” not in Shakspeare’s 
sense, but in the sense of the china-shops,—fine, weak, costly, 
stationary, not to be touched. He could not have painted a man 
of marble, like Napoleon, or the intellectual sovereignty of such 








We are | heads as you see in Titian. They would have put him out, like the 


however not going to enter into any abstract question about mo- | Presences of the Gods. What was too great for a master of the 


narchy and republics. We are content that the new state of things, 
gloriously opened upon the world, both in France and ENGuann, 
should bring about WHATEVER IS BEST AND MOST REASONABLE,— 
which we feel certain the progress of knowledge must do. Our sole 
object at present was to express our difference of opinion with what 
appeared to us a very gratuitous assertion on the part of the author 
of the ‘ Retrospect.’ We have our opinion as to other matters, 
but will not vent it at present, lest our motives should be mistaken 
by the honest of any party, especially by those of the party now 
ruling, who have raised themselves millions of miles in our respect, 
and whose measures we only wish we could advance with a mil- 
jionth part of the force of our desire. We always thought that the 
present Chancellor would have carried a certain spirit of improve- 
ment and exaltation with him, wherever he went; but we confess 
we did not think Lord Grey capable of so noble a movement as 
this, even as a matter of policy. We own ourselves radical on the 
subject of reform, to the very tip of the root; and therefore we go 
farther than these measures; but not theless for that do we think 
them wise and delightful, and calculated to secure the ultimate 
good of all,—aye, even of the Tories, sua si Lona norint,—if they 
did but know their own goods, and would not confound them with 
rotten boroughs. 


Precious Tears.—At the funeral of his Majesty, Louis the 
Eighteenth of France, the trappings of the horses belonging to the 
state carriage, were ornamented with bunches of silver tears.— 
Historical Traveller. 


ceremonies, would have been too great for Lawrence. In short, we 
look upon him asa tip-top, courtly, fashionable, fugitive painter, not 
without great cleverness, or a perception of grace and truth certainly, 
but as certainly without such a perception of them as helped him to 
get out of the modes by which they are disfigured ; otherwise how 





could he have looked on their divine counteiances, and told the 


| lies that his painting did? Must we confess, at the same time, that 


we never saw his portraits of the Pope and the Cardinal ? We must, 
for it is true. We have seen his paintings only in separate collec- 
tions; and know nothing of the portrait of Pius VII. except 
through the medium of the engraving.] 

MAN NEVER WHOLLY DEvolp or Humanity.—We have scarcely 
an instance on the records of cruelty and crime, of a man’s wholly 
divesting himself of the feelings of humanity; we always find some 
| corner, however confined, in which affection is deposited, and even 
| Nero left friends who wept his fall, and strewed his grave with 
| flowers.—Mac Farlane’s Constantinople. 


Morner Carey’s Cuickens.—Why were petrels, in past times, 
thought to predict a storm ?—Because they seem to repose in a 
common breeze, but, upon the approach, or during the continuation, 
of a gale, they surround a ship, and catch up the small animals 
which the agitated ocean brings near the surface, or any food that 
may be dropped from the vessel. Whisking like an arrow 
through the deep valleys of the abyss, and darting away over 
the foaming crest of some mountain wave, they attend the 
labouring bark in all her perilous course. When the storm sub- 
sides, they retire to rest, and are no more seen. Our sailors have, 
from very early times, called these birds “ Mother Carey’s chickens.” 
—Knapp—Knowledge for the People, Part IF. 
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THE PLAY-GOER. 


BY THE ORIGINAL THEATRICAL CRITIC IN THE EXAMINER. 





PERFORMANCES OF LAST NIGHT. 
Drury Lan&.—William Tell.—Turning the Tables.—And the Pantomime. 
Covent GARDEN.—Venice Preserved.—Hide and Seek.—And the Pantomime. 


QuEEN’s THEATRE. 

Tue exertions of this neat little theatre do it great credit. If any 
body wishes to see how far twirling will go, he should see the 
divertissement that was brought out here last night. It was so ex- 
traordinary that we are not sorry to be obliged to see it again, in 
consequence of the absence of one of the three new French dancers 
announced,—to wit, the male dancer, who was unable to appear, 
on account of an accident. The other two had the dedut them- 
selves; so that the story, we presume, was given up, for we saw 
none. We beheld only an exhibition of rival skill, with the corps 
de allet in attendance. Both the ladies are young, with plea- 
santer and more earnest countenances than the major part of their 
sisterhood ; and both are very active and skilful. The house is so 
small, that you see them almost as ina room; and the fervour of 
their seriousness, united with that of their action,—(to say nothing 
of the size of leg common to those who “ thump the verdant 
floor,’ )—had sometimes almost a formidable aspect, as they came 
pitchiug themselves from the back of the stage, and looking in 
your face. 

To judge from a first appearance (which does not always furnish 
complete ground for decision) we should say, that one of the 
dancers excels the other in attitude; while the other surpasses 
her to a far greater degree in making a ¢tee-to-tum of herself, and 
twirling in a most interminable manner,—all however with sufficient 
grace. When you expect her to leave off, she seems to begin 


the true faith. Much has been done fof late years, and they may 
yet do more, both for good music, and their own reputation. There 
were three or four people, it is true, who during the last performance 
expressed some impatience at the septett of Humme.t, and the 
double quartett of Sponr; but only observe the attention such 
persons pay to the general performance, and their approbation or 
disapprobation becomes a matter of ct indifference. It is only 
to be regretted that they should have excluded others who would 
have appreciated those beautiful compositions. An admirer of 
poetry who can perceive no loveliness in the Fairy Queen or the 
Faithful Shepherdess ; and the lover of music who cannot feel the 
genius of Spour and of Hummett, are, according to our apprehen- 
sion, in a similar predicament. The former of these composers is 
perhaps the most independent and fine thinker of any musician of 
the present day. His ideas are all bold and upon a grand scale : 
the construction of his harmonies are never common-place. He 
puts down what he feels, without reference to the judgment or 
decision of inferior minds. His own thoughts occupy him when 
he writes, and not what the thoughts of the million will be as to 
the result. He is sure of the support of kindred minds, and that 
is enough for him. When Mozart was writing the Requiem, he 
never reflected for a moment what such critics as Mr Parke the 
oboe-player would think of the performance; and if he had, he 
would not have altered a note, unless it were for the better. 

The overture to the opera of Faust which opened the perform- 
ance of this evening is a noble composition, daring and grand, with 
a mixture of sweetness and dark mystery aptly in character with 
the subject of which it is the prologue. The » thes movement suc- 
ceeding the first, for solemnity of thought, and for the boldness and 
originality of the harmonies, is in our estimation worthy of any 
musician. The scena which succeeded the overture, sung by Signor 
LaBLACHE, was not to our taste the most happily selected, either 
for the reputation of the opera, or the peculiar powers of the singer. 
The fine solo in four sharps, by Mephistophiles, “ Va Sbramando,” 
with its turbulent and fiery accompaniment, would have better 
suited all the parties. Signor Lastacne however is not heard 
to the best advantage in a concert-room; he is essentially 
a dramatic singer, and though a very fine and correct one, 
he appears to be in trammels when not in action. And then 
the portentous exorbitance of his voice, and which he cannot 
restrain within due bounds for three bars successively, with- 
out its bursting forth with the explosions of a _ volcano, 
render his exhibitions in the penfold of a concert-room amusing. 





afresh ; and this impression she will repeat ; so that it would appear 
that she might continue for ever, if she chose. And at the termi- 
nation she walks apart, as tranquil and steady as if nothing had 
happened. ‘The dancers in Gotpsmirn, 


In. the duet with Mrs Woop, his magnificence descended to her 
level—at times: as for poor little Mr Bennett, he could have 
eaten him with a pin and a corn of salt. “ Our fat friend” must 
learn English, and study the accommodating character of Professor 





« 





Who simply sought renown, 
By holding out to tire each other down,’ 
would have stood no chance with her. We have seen a great long 
room full of dancing peasants in Italy, waltzing all at once upon 
that principle, and getting every moment more staring, serious, and 
red. They would have envied the supremacy of her conclusions, 
and the eternity of her recurrence. eS 








PHILHARMONIC SOCIETY. 


SECOND CONCERT, MONDAY, MARCH 7, 1831. 
ACT I, 





Overture, Faust ‘ 


Scena, Signor Laztacne, “ Che sento” (Faust) } Spohr. 
Quartetto, (No 4) two Violins, Viola, and Violoncello, 


De Messrs To.eeque, Guirspacu, Mora tt, and LinpLey. 
oe Woop (late Miss Paton) and Signor Lasiacug, 
_ _ Bella imago” (Semiramid : ini. 
Sinfonia in D. . ‘ ue) : Selon 
a ACT I. 
Sinfonia (Jupiter) 


! ‘ : ‘ ° ; nzart. 
cit-ed Ana, Mrs Woop, “ Mi trad)” (1! Don Giovanni) . ee 
Notturno, two Oboes, two Clarinetts, two Bassoons, and two 
Horns, Messrs G. Cooke, G. Inwin, Wittman, Powe tt, 
AckInTOsSH, LluLLY, Piatt, and Kas ‘ - Mozart. 
Daetto, Mr Bewnerr and Signor Lantacue, “ Parlar, spies 
gar’ (Pietro \’Eremira) . . - Rossini. 
Overture, Egmont Beethoven. 


Leader, Mr Mont,—Conductor, Mr Brsnor. 





The scheme of the second concert of the present season, though 
good in the main, was not so worthy of the Philharmonic Society as 
the first. Although it is probable that the Directors are desirous of 
accommodating their selections to the conflicting tastes of the sub- 
scribers, they ought notwithstanding to bear in mind the principle 
upon which the Society was instituted—that of having the dest 
compositions performed, as they are, and can be performed no 

ere else. They should also never forget their “ pride of place,” 
and that it is expected at their hands not merely to fill their sub- 
®cription every year, but to be an unerring authority in questions of 
cary taste; to be the leaders, and not the servants of second and 

ird-rate minds ; but gradually to draw these to a knowiedge of 


Beethoven, 


Bottom, who could roar you both the lion and the sucking dove. 
As we have alluded to the singers, it may as well be mentioned at 
the same time that Mrs Woop, who was properly, that is to say, 
handsomely greeted, sang the recitative from the Don Giovanni 
excellently : her expression of the words, “ Perch questi sospiri,” 
was pathetic and delicate: in the beautiful air, “ Mi tradi,” which 
followed, we thought her not so effective—perhaps by comparison ; 
| —it is difficult, and she might not be sufficiently self-possessed to 
| give to it all the requisite expression. The quality of Mr Bennerr’s 
voice is agreeable ; its falsetto not so, and he is liable to sing out 
of tune; at least he was too flat almost all through the duet of this 
evening. The two pieces selected from Rossini are in serious 
operas. From their flippant character, no mortal would have 
guessed this. He is the Genius of triplet, bustle, and tappage. 

The quartett from BEETHOVEN was well performed. Mr To.- 
| BEQUE, who played the first violin, exhibits good promise, but he has 
| evidently come forward too early; he wants power, and his upper 
| notes are frequently faulty. He will produce a different impression 
| after two years more of constant and close practice. 

The symphony in D by BeetHoven was his second of this class 
of composition. It is both rational and symmetrical. The andante 
is a most charming melody; the scherzo, original and admirably 
treated; and the finale perhaps the most original of the whole. It 
was finely played. 

As for the Jupiter symphony, criticism has been exhausted upon 
that wonderful work. Suffice it to say, that we envy SaLomon the 
thought of stamping that title upon it; and that (albeit being tho- 
rough Mitron1ans) we should hesitate upon the choice of being 
the authors of such a production, or the Comus. 

With the exception of Mr WiLuMman, the other performers exe- 
cuted the Notturno but indifferently. They were unsteady, out of 
tune, and apparently nervous. 

The fine overture to Egmont closed the performance of the 
evening. Cc. 





Tue Kinerisner.— Why is the term halcyon used figuratively 
for quiet ?—Because the halcyon or kingfisher was feigned by the 
poets to breed in the sea, and that,there was always a calin during 
her incubation. 

As firm as the rock, and as calm as the flood, 
Where the peace-loving halcyon deposits her brood. 
—Knowledge for the People, Part IV. Cowper. 





TO CORRESPONDENTS. 
We have unfortunately mislaid the letter of our friend W.S.H.; butif we 
do not find it, it shall at all events be answered in to-morrow’s paper. 
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PERFORMANCES FOR THIS EVENING. 





PERFORMANCES FOR TO-MORROW EVENING. 


y TRN y - abianeng aD 
THEATRE ROYAL, COVENT GAKDEN, THEATRE ROYAL, DRURY LANE. 





A Grand Miscellaneous 





, The Drama, (in Two Acts) called, 
SELECTION OF MUSIC. THE BRIGAND 
From the Works of Handel, Haydn, Mozart, Beethoven, C. M. Von Weber, ¢ oe 
. ree . (By Mr PLancue.] 
Spohr, Pergolese, Rossini, Avison, &c. iin Cake. eet ene p sii tia 
. Maria Grazie, Mrs W. B! I ay ttavia, Miss FAUCIT. 
Conductor, Mr H. R. Bisnor. Prince Bianchi, Mr YOUNGE, Nicolo, Mr WEBSTER, | Fabio, Mr HUGHES. 
Parr I. Albert and Theodore, Mr H. WALLACK and Mr J. VINING, 
Spohr’s G 5 Overture to * Jessenda.’ Alessandro Massaroni, Mr WALLACK, 
Recit. Mr PHILLIPS, ‘ Be comforted,’ and Air, ‘The Lord worketh wonders.’ In the course of the Evening, Rossini’s Overture to “Il Tancredi;” P, de 
. Mesmdal. Winter’s Overture to ‘* Tamerlan 3 and C. M. Von Weber’s Oy erture to 
(By Desire] ‘ Luther’s Hymn.’ Mr BRAHAM, ‘and Chorus, (Trumpet Obligato, Der Freischuts.” 
" pieces “a vag re rare After which, a Musical Piece, (in Two Acts) called 
ozart’s First Gran ottetto, ‘ , en uu a . To; To arn TAT 
The Solo parts by Miss HUGHES, Miss RUSSELL, Mr‘ COOK SOOKE, and THE ILLUSTRIOUS, STRANGER. 
Mr BEDFORD. (By Mr Kenney.] 
i iss PATON , 
? Air, Miss I 7 oF rza, Miss Faucit, Fatima, Mrs Waylett, 
Chorus, ‘ Gloria in excelsis Deo.’ - - Pergolese. Aboulifar, Mr" Thom ya. Aman, Mr Bland. Alibajou, Mr Webster, 
Redemption. Air, Mrs WAYLETT, ‘ Holy! Holy!’ - - Handel. Bowbell, Mr Liston, Gimbo, Mr Harley. 
Trio, [by Desire] Miss PEARSON, Miss HARRINGTON, and Mr BEDFORD, ; 
* Sound the loud timbrel.’ (Sacred Melodies.) -  Avison. To conclude with the Opera of 
Scena, MrSINCLAIR, [by Desire] ‘ Fra un istante,’ (Torvaldo e Dorliska) DER FREISCHUTZ 
Rossini. : 
Air, Miss PEARSON, ‘ What tho’ ! trace.’ [By C. M. Von Wezer.] 
Judas Maccabeus. Recit. Mr BRAHAM, * My arms! aguinet this Gorgias,’ and Linda, Miss BRUCE. Rose, Mrs BEDFORD. 
Air, ‘Sound an alarm.’ - - Handel. Adolph, Mr T. COOKE. Caspar, Mr HORN. , 
Chorus, ‘ We hear the pleasing dreadful call. ’ - Handel. 


L’Allegro. Air, Miss HUGHES, ‘ Let me wander not unseen,’ and Chorus, ‘ And 
young and old.’ 
Terzetto, Miss BYFELD, Miss RUSSELL, and MrT. COOKE, < Pria di partir.’ 
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Duetto, Mrs WAYLETT and Mr SINCLAIR, ‘Care Pupille.” - - - Blangini. 
Mosé in Egitto. Duetto, Miss P AT ON and Mr BRAHAM, ‘Ah! se puoi cosi The Opera of 
lasciarmi.” - - - Rossini. biactaile ” % 
Mount of Olives. Grand Chorus, [by Desire] ‘ Hallelujah.” - - Beethoven. a — ime E - L A. 
At the End of the First Part, Master H. C. COOPER, will perform De Beriot’s ssa ee 
~ - gp By a arenas Cinderella, Miss INVERARITY. Clorinda, Miss CAWSE. 
Sixth Alr, with Variations, on the Violin. Thisbe, Miss HUGHES. tiry Queen, Miss H. CAWSE. 
Parr Il Felix, Mr WILSON. Baron Ming MrG. PENSON. 
; Alidoro, MrG. STANSBURY. Dandini, Mr MORLEY. 
C. M. Von Weber’s Grand Overture to ‘ Oberon.’ Pedro, Mr KEELEY. 
Air, Miss BYFELD, « In infancy.’ (Artaxerxes.) - - - Dr Arne. 
. Air, aon, s —s would not love.’ - - T. Cooke. To conclude with the Grand Comic Pantomime, calléd 
Air, Miss PEARSON, ‘ By the’simplicity.’— - - Bishop. . TINT pap ’ . ; r 
From Oberon. Quartet, Miss PATON, Mrs WAYLETT, Mr BRAHAM, and HARLEQUIN FAT AND HARLEQUIN BAT. 
Mr BEDFORD, ‘ Over the dark blue waters.’ - C. M. Von Weber. [By Mr Farry. 
Terzetto, (by Desire | Miss BYFELD, Miss RUSSELL, and Mr SINCL AIR, | Columbine, Miss L. Johnstone. 
* Cruda sorte.’ (Ricciardo e Zoraide.) - - - Rossini. } Harlequins, Mr Keeley and Mr Ellar. 


Ballad, ‘ — = AYLETT, ‘Come where the Aspen’s quiver.’ - - 
Jesire] Mr BRAHAM, ‘ The Winter it is past.’ 


- - A. Lee. | Clown, Mr Paulo. Pantaloon, Mr Barnes. 
{by I 
Duet, Miss Hus ES and a T.C OOKE, ‘Time has not thinned my flowing 











Hai os 2 Jackson. _ ee 
Air, Mrs MAPLESON, - s ‘To the gaytournament.’ - - - T. Cooke. x . . 1 . . 
“Irish Melody, Miss 8. PHILLIPS, ‘The mins'rel boy.’ THEATRE ROYAL, ADELPHI. 
Air, Mr SINCLAIR, ¢ Beneath the wave’ 
Aria, Miss PATON, ¢ Ah! come rapida.’ (Il Crociato.) - - Mayerbeer. ’ : ee ? 
Glee, Miss RUSSELL, Mr ROBINSON, Mr T. COOKE, and Mr BEDFORD, An entirely New Serio-Magical and Moral Burletta, to be called 
‘ ! 2 le c nm" ate sing. - - > Wn , y > ray 7 ’ * ry . ’ vegy 2 
oe PEARSON, Bern as the Sun. Be age THE KING OF THE ALPS AND THE MISANTHROPE. 
Air, Mr BRAHAM, ‘ Stand to your guns.’ - - - - Carter. } Mrs Rappelkoff, Miss DALY. Amelia, Mrs YATES. 
The Grand Finale to ‘ Ver Freischutz,’ ‘ Now prepare. - C, M. Von Weber. | Elizabeth, Mrs FITZWILLIAM. Si “a 1, Mrs DALY. 
The Solos by Miss PATON} Mrs UE DFORD, Me BR \HAM, Mr T. COOKE, | Astragalus, Mr YATI 
Mr G. SMITH, Mr JONES, Mr BEDFORD. John Rappelkoff, Mr MATHEWS. Abel a Mr BUCKSTONE, 
| Augustus, Mr HEMMINGS. Christopher Glowworm, Mr J. REEVE, 
Parr Ll Hans, Mr O. SMITH. 
Auber’s Grand Overture to ‘ La Muette de Portici.’ After which, a New Comic Burletta, called 
Ballad, Mrs WAYLETT, ‘ Meet me by moonlight.’ - - Wade. —e TP TS AI aS 
P Air, Miss PATON, ‘ The banks of Allan Water.’ KIND INTENTIONS. 


Air, Mr BRAHAM, ‘The Bay of Biscay.’ Mrs Rosemore, Miss Daly. Charlotte, Miss M. Glover. Henry, Mr Hemmings 
Air, Miss BRUCE, ‘ O \raby, dear Araby.’ - CU. M. Von Weber. | Latitat, Mr S. Smith. Timothy, Mr Wilkinson. Mr Meanwell, Mr Mathews. 
Air, Miss HUGHES, [by «ig 8 * The hunter's signal horn,’ - A. Le } 
Quartet, Mr ROBINSON, MrT. COOKE, Mr BEDFORD, and Mr G. SMiTH, 
aud Chorus, ‘ The hart and hind are in their lair.’ 
Air, Mr SINCLAIR, ‘The spring time of year is ge 
Finale. ‘ Viva Enrico.’ (Enrico lV.) - Pucit 
The Solo parts by Miss HUGHES, MrT. COOKE and Mr BEDF ORD. 


| To conclude with, an entirely New Vaudeville, in Six Stages, and 2 Acts, called 


Bisho T/°T ATS > ICY TD . 
‘Sinclair. | BRINGING HOME THE BRIDE. 
The Music arranged by Mr G. H. Rodwell. 
The Characters by Mrs Fitzwilliam, Miss M. Glover, Mrs Beaumont, 
Mr Yates, Mr Downe, Mr J. Reeve, Mr Sanders, Mr Charles, Mr Wisp, 
Mr Wilson, Mr Morris, MrChilde, MrFry, MrChapman, Mr Paulo, 
Mr Brown, Mr Mordaunt, MrV¥.Webster, Mr S. Smith. 
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| 
a | 
A Grand Miscellaneous PANTADISACORIA. 
Comprising various features of Novelty, in Four Parts;—the First and Second | SI R R Ky id | EATRE., 


Parts will consist of a Musical, Comical, Recitatory, Anecdotic, Descriptive, | 
imitative Entertainment, yclept 





j ; 7 An entirely New Romantic Drama, in Two Acts, entitled 
WILLIAMS’S MORSELS OF MIRTH! FOR MOMENTS | THE FIRE RAISER, OR THE HAUNTED MOOR 
OF MERRIMEN r. | The Characters by Miss SOMERVILLE, Miss M.C. POOLE, Miss JORDAN, 
Pant I, consists of the following Songs, &c. } Miss NICOL, MrOSBALDISTON, Mr ALMAR, Mr WILLIAMS, Mr HONNER, 


MrC. HILL, MrGOUGH, MrVALE, MrEDWIN, Mr ROGERS, 


Heads and Tails.’ ‘ Ancient Establishments and Modern Improvements.’ ‘ Love | Mr ASBURY. Master F. CARBERY, Mr LEE, Mr HOBBS 
| ° : , SRY, Mr LEE, | Ss. 


at Limehouse.’ ‘ Royal Visit to the City.’ 
Parr Il, consists of the following Songs, &c. | 


After which, an entirely new Nautical Melo-Drama, to be called 
«The Rose and the Lily, or, Love in a Flower Bed.” =‘ The Nervous Family.’ 


THE WATER WITCH. 


Parr Il. The Music by Mr Blewitt. 
GRECIAN STATUES! OR, LIVING MODELS OF The Characters by Miss Somerville, Miss M.C. Poole, Mr Osbaldiston. 
A NTI UES | Mr Williams, Mr Vale, Mr Honner, Mr Rogers, Mr Ransford, 
I Q) ES. : Messrs Hobbs, Boulanger, Grammer, Woolfe, Tully, &c. 

1. Hercules struggling with the Nemean Lion, in the six well-known attitudes.-— | 
Il. Achilles throwing the Discus or Quoit.—I11. Cincinnatus, the Roman, fastening LL ee rae 
his Sandals.-IV. The Slave — (the Grinder) sharpening his Knife while , 
overhearing the Conspirators. he Fighting Gleciator in three beautiful Posi- ‘anim: Turarrr ee Thea ww aft Via a > > 
tions.—V The Afric = alarmed at the Thunder, * Il. Ajax defying the Lightning. CoBurG I HMEATRE. I he Jew of Vic nna De L Orme 

VILL. vamp, _ from David’s Picture of the Sabines.-IX. Remus’s Defence, —Abbey Lands 
from the same.- Hercules and Lichas. Here ules clothing himself in the fatal | 


Vest which Dejaniva has sent by the youthful Lichas. He seizes the unfortunate | — = ———— 
Boy by the sole of the Foot and hurls him into the Sea.—X1.—Horatius shielding | Published by J. Onwuyn, 4 Catherine street, Strand, (to whom all books, 
his prostrate Brother from the uplifted Weapons of the opposing Curatii, the eldest parcels and communications for the Editor, are to be addressed) ; sold 
of whom is afterwards pourtrayed in the act of aiming a deadly thrust at his adver - aside D W) w. R 1 Exchanve: A. Hays 
ary. Toconclude with the famous positions of TAE DYING GLADIATOR. } by J. CHaprri— -FFINGHAM WILSON, Roya xchange 5 . Pe 
165 Reventstreet : J. Fiero, 16 Air street, Piece cadilly ;  Manrsu, 140 
Part IV. Oxford street, next door to Fladong’s Hotel; at Eners’s Library, Old 


OPTICAL ILLUSIONS, Bond street ; and by all Book-sellers and Newsmen. 
By Mr H. CHILDE, Lnvynetor of the DissoLvine Virws. 





C. and W, Reyne ct, Printers ,Bioad street, Golden square, 











